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PALETTE AND 


FOR THE ART STUDENT AND CRAFT WORKER 


OCTOBER 1908 
Color pron: Pewter Jug, still life by Wm. M. Chase—Class in Oil painting by Chas. C. 
Curran, in Water Colors by Rhode fi. Nichols. Ifvstrations by Chas. H. Davis, Wm. M. Chase, 
joha H. Twachtman, Emil Carlsen, Chardin, Jos. De Camp, Henry B. Snell, Wm, J. Baer. Articles 
os Sell Life Painting by Emil Carleen, on Black and White Drawing by Fred V. Viiet Baker, on 
How to Model by Chas. J. Pike, on Japanese Flower Artangement by Mary Averill, on Iilumina- 


tion by Flofence Gotthold, on Miniature Painting by Wm. J. Baer, on Stenciling by Nancy Beyer, . 


on Finger Rings by Emily F. Peacock. 


NOVEMBER 1908 | 


Color Supplement: Dutch Interior by Castle Keith—Clast in Oil Painting by Chas. C. 
Gurran, in Water Color by Rhoda H. Nichols—Lllustrations by Castle Keith, Fred P. Vinton, 
Edmund C, Tarbell, Marion Powers, Ross S. ‘Turnet, Walter L. Dean, Frank W. Benson, John 
Wileon, Laura G. Hills, Theodora W. Thayer, Lydia Field Emmett. Rhuda H. Nichols, Lucia F. 
Faller, Miss Beckington—Continued illustrated articles on Black ang White Drawing by Fred V. 
Vitet Baker, on How to Model by Chas. J. Pike, on Illumination by Florence Gotthold, on Minia- 
ture Painting by Wm. J. Baer, on Japanese Flower Arrangement by Mary Averill, on Finger Rings 
by Emily F. Peacock, on Stenciling by Nancy Beyer. Article on Cross Stitch Embroidery by 

ice McCrea Buck. 


DECEMBER 1908 


Coler Supplement: Peonies by Chas. C. Curran—Class ia Oil Painting by Chas. C. Curran, 
in Water Color by Rhoda H. Nichole—THilustrations by Chas. C. Curran, William A. Coffin, Geo: 
Grey Barnard, Salone E. Cosway, Sarah Goodridge, Virginia Reynolds, Frieda Voelker Red+ 
mond, Adelaide Deming, Alethea Platt, Verplanck Berney, Edward Dufnaer—Continued articles 
on Black and White Drawing by Fred V. Viiet Baker, om Miniature Painung by William J. 
Baer, on How to Model by Chas. J. Pike, on [Mumination by Florence Gotzhcid, on Finger Rings 
by Emily F. Peacock, on Cross Stitch Embroidery by Mertice MacCrea Buck—Articles on the 
Stady of Trees with Bare Branches by Wm. A. Coffin, on Built-in-Furniturc by Mrs. Olaf Saugstad, 
on the Treatment of Water Colors by Frieda Voelker Redmond. 


JANUARY 1909 


Color Supplement: The Mashroom Gatherers by Rhoda Holmes Nicholse—Classes in 
Oil and Water Color, as before—lllustrations by Rhoda H. Nichols, Irviag R. Wiles, Howard 
Pyle, William J. Baer, 1. A. Josephi, Wm. J. Whittemore, Colin Campbell Cooper, Frieda Voelker 
Redmond—Articles on Portrait Painting by Irving R. Wiles, on Skyscrapers and How to paint 
them by Colin Campbell Cooper, on Work in Tooled Leather by Miss Nelbert Marphy—Continued 
Articles on How to Model by Chas. J. Pike, on Black and White Drawing by Fred Van Vlict Baker, 
om Miaiature Painting by Wm. J. Baer, on the Treatment of Water Colors by Frieda Voelker 
Redmond, on Built-in-Furniture by Mrs. Olaf Saugstad. 


FEBRUARY 1900 


Color Supplement: Old Fashioned Roses by E. M. Scott-—Classes in Oil and Water Color as 
before—lllustrations by Mrs. E. M. Scott, Israeis, Colin Campbell Co , FrancisDay, Howard 
Euesell Butler, Kenyon Cox, Daniel C. French, Arthur Barton, F, Ballard Williams, Chester 
Beach, H. A. McNeill, Laura Coombs Hill—Articles on Pen and Ink Ifustrations by W. H. Drake, 
on the Study of Roses by Mrs. E. M. Scott, on Holland Artists by Mrs. E. M. Scott—Continued 
Articles on Skyscrapers and how to Paint them by Colin C. Cooper, on Black and White Drawing 

Fred Van Viiet Baker, on How to Model by Chas. J. Pike, on Work in Tooled Leather by Miss 
elbert Murphy, on Built-in-Furniture by Mrs. Olaf Saugstad. 


MARCH 1909 


Color Supplement: Deer at Twilight by eet Pitkin—Class in Oil and Water Color as 
before—Iflwstrations by Josephine Pitkin, Fred G. R. Roth, Dwight W. Tryon, Abbott H. Thayer, 
Ed. W. Redfield, Jos. De Camp, Edmund C. Tarbell, Charles Warren Eaton, Grueby Pottery 
Adelaide A. Robineau, Matilda Middleton, C. G. Forssen, Eda Lord Young, Rookwood Pottery, 
Pierre Fortan, Mary J. Coulter, H. E. Pierce, May McCrystle, Chas. A. Herbert. Articles on 
Animals by Josephine Pitkin, on Animal Sculpture by Fred G. R. Roth, on Pastels by Charles 
Warren Eaton, on Corcoran and Art Institute Exhibitions—Continued articles on Black ad 
White Drawings by Fred Van Vliet Baker, on Built-in-Furniture by Mrs. Olaf Saugstad. 


APRIL 1909 


Color Supplement: Canal at Amsterdam by F. A. Carter—Class in Oil and Water Colsr, 
as before—Illustrations by F. A. Carter, Mucha, Puvis de Chavannes, Corot, Michael Angelo, 
Winslow Homer, Millet, Botticelli, Cimabue, Giotto, Gentile den Fabriano, Clara Weaver 
Parrish, Henry O. Tanner, Joaquin Sorolla v Bastida, Mary Bacon Jones, Miss Nelbert Murphy— 
Articles on Mucha in Color and Design by Elizabeth Mosenthal, on Composition by Frank Vin- 
cent Du Mond, on Water Color in Decoration by Clara Weaver Parrish, on Embroidery in Outline 
Stitch by Mary Bacon Jones—Continued articles on Black and White Drawing by Fred Van Viet 
Baker, on Tooléd Leather by Miss Nelbert Murphy. 


ARTICLES and ILLUS- 
TRATIONS by sqme 
of the leading teach- 
ers of Art in America 


THERE HAS BEEN A 
LARGE DEMAND 
FOR THESE MAGA- 
ZINES AND ONLY 
ELEVEN. NUMBERS 
NOW AVAILABLE, 
FOUR OTHERS THAN 
THOSE USTED HERE 


Sent postpaid for 


$3.10 
KERAMIC STUDIO 


PUBLISHING CO. 
307 S. Franklin St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Vol. XXXIII, No. 9 


FEBRUARY, 1932 


AN AMERICAN YEAR 


This seems a suitable time for us to stop and review our 
field of design. While the past year has perhaps offered 
certain problems and presented in some cases rather dis- 
couraging situations it does seem now that the American 
designer is coming into his own. It is unfortunate that 
schools in some of the smaller towns have been forced to 
cut down on budgets and in many cases to eliminate some 
of the art instruction, for at no time in the history of 
America has there been a greater demand for the artist 
in the industrial world and society in general. With such 
exhibitions as those mentioned above and the numerous 
others dealing with American design in one form or the 
other during the present year, there is no doubt but that 
this has rightly been called: “An American year,” as far 
as the decorative arts are concerned. No great industry 
producing commodities for every day use would under- 
estimate the value of the art advisor, whether he be called 
the art director, the stylist or designer. It has been adroitly 
remarked that each decade in American industry has been 
led by some powerful personality. At one time the com- 
pelling force was the scientist or inventor with his new 
ideas; at another period the traveling salesman showed 
the way to big business by enlarging the field of activity; 
recently we have heard much of the advertising agent with 
his spectacular campaigns to make the world “commodity 
conscious”; and now we are in the period when the artist 
or designer can lead the way. The results of his activities 
are being brought forcibly before us by restyling of auto- 
mobile bodies and containers for toilet articles, magazine 
formats, typography in general and a countless list per- 
meating all forms of industrial activity. All of this 
should encourage the designer to look with a discerning 
eye at the indigenous art of America. He will do well 
to study the art characteristics which have grown up in 
our own country and from which our present day de- 
sign and that of the future must legitimately be born. 


GOOD DESIGN NOT ALWAYS COSTLY 


A new exhibit of objects of beauty costing not more than 
ten cents has been arranged by the Newark Museum and 
placed on view in its main gallery. Forty-six items, in- 
cluding glass, pottery, textiles, brass, toys and books, all 
purchased recently by the Museum in shops in Newark 
and New York, are included in the exhibit. The objects 
have been selected to illustrate the much quoted statement 
of the late John Cotton Dana who held that “Beauty has 
no relation to Age, Rarity or Price.” An exhibit of this 
nature arranged by the Museum three years ago has since 
been shown in a number of large cities, as far west as 
Los Angeles, and as far south as Birmingham, and has 
been the inspiration for similar exhibits in a number of 
other cities. A Dutch pitcher and sugar bowl, designed in 


a gay pattern by the Societe Ceramique, is one of the most 
striking finds made by the Museum in local shops. A 
Bohemian glass colored finger bowl, and a Royal Venton 
dinner plate decorated with a pink hunting scene in the 
Staffordshire manner are other examples of the excellence 
in color and design which may be obtained for such a 
modest price. A deep blue and purple India print, made 
in China, and a small copy of an old Godey’s fashion plate, 
pleasingly framed, exemplify the idea that good taste in 
house furnishings need not necessarily be expensive. A 
pair of glass perfume jars slender and graceful in line, 
one colored a warm amber and the other a deep purple, 
provides one of the high points of the exhibit. A brass 
table bell, of a Chinese design, and a small lacquer and 
brass paper cutter, offer proof that not all the values lie 
in the field of ceramics or textiles. The Museum presents 
this exhibit because it believes in the words of its first 
director, that “It is part of a museum’s business to call 
attention to simplicity, charm and beauty in the humblest 
and most inexpensive of useful things, and thus to help us 
realize that the pleasures art can give us are more de- 
pendent on what we are able to see than on what any art 
expert may say. Beauty does not wait on time, cost or 
prestige. To see it, we need only to open our eyes and our 
minds. If the decoration of our home is good, it is so be- 
cause it was chosen with skill, not because it cost much 
money. The contents of these cases suggest how much of 
beauty lies within .the purchasing power of the home.” 


A PENNSYLVANIA-GERMAN NUMBER 


With a keen interest in our own American decorative arts 
and in answer to the need of our readers, whether designer, 
educator or student, we are to present as our March issue 
a Pennsylvania-German number of DESIGN. This issue 
will contain articles relating to numerous illustrations of 
the forceful creative work of these sturdy German settlers 
of eastern Pennsylvania frequently referred to as “Penn- 
sylvania-Dutch.” The design and craftsmanship of this 
group is a definite contribution to American art having 
achieved in some cases an incomparable quality; and the 
influence therefrom have been anything but small. We 
present this offering to our readers with the hope and 
expectation that it will be of real value to them as a ref- 
erence book of interest and a source of live useful material. 


NEW PLANS 
New plans for our continued growth are ever brewing, so 
that now we are to add, in the near future, some entirely | 
new departments covering many popular phases of design 
and art education. These we feel, are to bring more directly 
to the teachers much helpful assistance in the way of de- 
vices, materials and presentation. The field of creative arts 
education is a big one and somewhat new to many so let 
us make DESIGN an exchange for the best available ideas. 
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DESIGN 
IN THE 
MAKING 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOL OF ACTING AND DESIGN 


@ Six years ago, a teacher of art and a teacher of litera- 

ture and history, who had worked together in a private 
school in Cambridge, came to New York and opened a 
children’s school of acting and design in which the study 
of literature, history and art are brought together through 
dramatization. While the purpose of the school is not to 
produce child actors or to prepare the child for anything 
like a theatrical career, the excellent dramatic productions 
given annually during the winter and spring have won 
enthusiastic praise from seasoned Broadway critics and 
from lovers of art and beauty generally. And the work of 
the school has gained wide recognition for its unique suc- 
cess as an educational experiment. 

The teachers, Edith King and Dorothy Coit, collaborate 
most happily in their purpose of affording children an op- 
portunity to study the arts in intimate association and to 
express themselves through the medium of those arts 
naturally and fearlessly. The study and production of a 
play furnishes the child an opportunity to work in some 
branch of art, such as stage design, costume design, music, 
diction, dancing and acting. The months of study preced- 
ing the actual performance of the plays are much more 
important than the performance itself. The performance, 
however, represents the fruition of that study and shows 
how the children may develop in their conception of beauty 
and in their ability to realize this through art expression. 

While the school has unusual advantages in its special- 
ized purpose and organization, its work suggests many 
points of value to the public or private school teacher, 
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BY ROSE HENDERSON 


A school where the imagination of 
the child is allowed full play in 
designing both sets and costumes 


especially in its association of interests, its unification of 
manifold topics and activities about a single play project. 
The school is simple and natural in its methods and func- 
tioning. There is none of that artificiality and strain which 
too often accompany the training of children for public 
appearances, but the pupils’ interest and enthusiasm are 
always keen. Miss King and Miss Coit seem to have solved, 
in a comfortable, practical way, the problem of inspiring 
children to work creatively under intelligent and resource- 
ful guidance. The direction is never arbitrary or forced. 
There is a sense of leisure and thoroughness about the class 
work which suggests the fundamental enjoyment of the 
workers. Miss Coit directs the plays. Miss King, with 
her child artists, provides setting, costumes and various 
stage accessories. 

A visit to the school gives one a fascinating sense of 
adventure in a realm where the spirit of imaginative child- 
hood is offered a chance for exquisite flowering. The classes 
are held from three to five in the afternoons on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Sunday and from ten to 
twelve on Saturday mornings A child may enroll for one 
or for two days a week. The enrollment is limited to fifty, 
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A COVER DESIGN 


Made “for the program of a Greek 
play by pupils of the King-Coit School 


A REHEARSAL 


In the progress of a rehearsal 
the children are first told the 
story of the scene they are to 
enact. Then they go through it 
supplying their own words and 
later they learn the actual lines 
as the dramatist wrote them 


FOR FEBRUARY 


and the children’s ages range from five to twelve, except in 
special cases. New children are entered for a month’s trial 
in order to determine their ability to profit by and con- 
tribute toward the work. 

The activities are all very informal and intimate and 
free from self-consciousness. The plan is to give the chil- 
dren a simple recital of the story of the play which they 
then act out according to their own conceptions. As they 
elaborate the story, the lines of the play are gradually sub- 
stituted for their own improvisations. In the drawing 
classes the children are free to picture any of its scenes 
and characters. Eventually the most interesting sketches 
determine the designs of scenery and costumes and these 
are worked up by the children. During rehearsals the roles 
played by all of the children are rotated among a group, so 
that two sets of actors alternate in the performances. 

Subject matter, of course, is thoughtfully chosen. The 
King-Coit productions at New York theatres have included 
“Aucassin and Nicolete’, “Kai Khosru’”’, a Persion play, 
“The Golden Cage’, adapted from the poems of William 
Blake, and “The Image of Artemis”, adapted from Gilbert 
Murray’s “Iphigenia” and given after a year’s study of 
Greek stories and Greek art. And these serious, imagina- 
tive dramas were produced so efficiently and understand- 
ingly that they could be judged by mature audiences as 
significant theatre art. 

As Stark Young, dramatic critic of the New Republic, 
has said: “The surprise of a performance of these children, 
under the direction of Miss Coit and Miss King, is the 
degree to which wemay take it seriously, as we do any 
other theatrical event. The decor, all of the design in the 
settings and costumes, is full of taste and a fine sense of 
style. The dance movements and the patterns of the groups 
and actors’ poses are remarkable. The child actors have a 
purity of effect like that of poetry and music; their little 
faces, painted in the glow of the lights, look like lovely 
masks. You are made happy and encouraged to see how 
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happy these children are, how they take to beauty and 
beautiful words and ideas and events as naturally and 
sweetly as a little garden might take to spring.” 

Harold W. Parsons, of the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
declares: “The work of Miss King and Miss Coit is among 
the most significant art movements of America. The plays 
they produce are a continuation of the great tradition of 
the early drama. The children who perform these exquisite 
poems seem to live and move and have their being in a 
world of pure imagination. They are as impersonal and 
abstract as the figures of an early Chinese painting. This 


THE FINISHED 
PRODUCTION 


A Persian folk play in the completed 
picture ready for presentation by 
the pupils of this modern school 


is art of the very highest order because it is devoid of all 
self-consciousness and sophistication.” 

How is this unusual accomplishment brought about? 
One of the first answers to the question seems to be the 
attitude of these two gifted women toward the work they 
are doing. They are not only interested and enthusiastic 
about literature and painting and the theatre. They have 
had the confidence to expect and discover in childhood an 
interest and enthusiasm which is worth taking seriously, 
or one might say taking joyously, with the zeal and faith 
which accompany any genuine creative activity. They have 
realized that children are not adults, but they have not 
patronized or underestimated the ability of childish imag- 
inations to grasp and interpret some of the really fine and 
beautiful aspects of art and life. They have had the tact, 
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the patience and delicacy to approach and develop that 
elusive quality of spirit which belongs essentially to child- 
hood. The material chosen is suited to the light and glowing 
texture of child thought and feeling. 

Miss Coit and Miss King have avoided the realistic 
child-story stuff which is often mistaken for the congenial 
medium of the young. In choosing such play material, the 
teacher makes the mistake of the stage director who is 
always looking for “types”, trying to find people who can 
be themselves on the stage and at the same time fit into a 
coherent ensemble of alien character, action and _ back- 


ground. A child actor doesn’t want to be himself, any more 
than any other actor wants to be himself. The fun of it all 
is being somebody else, playing a part, making believe, and 
thus realizing a deeper truth and richer experience. So, 
folk tales, epic poems, myths, fairy stories, symbolic and 
stylized plays afford the child players the medium for a 
bright mimic world of poetic fidelity and charm. 

Such material as the King-Coit school is given a scenic 
and costume investiture which reinforces the action con- 
genially, grows out of the exigencies of the drama as cer- 
tainly as do the dance rhythms, the inflection of speech, the 
gestures and group movements. These stylized, interpre- 
tive settings are not only most suitable and effective but 
they are pictures worth making in themselves as training 
in the appreciation of color and pattern and its relation to 
human emotion and conduct. 

Indeed the significance of the whole project is not the 
fact that, with beautiful and poetic stories, these children 
are able to delight an adult audience in these most dis- 
illusioned days of sophisticated stage production. The 
significant thing is that the children have enjoyed such rich 
and refining experiences, that they have entered into the 
moods of great artists, have grasped so much of the color 
and movement of historic periods and have accomplished it 
all with a minimum of direction and censorship. 


Continued on page 219 
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TEXTILES DERIVED FROM PAINTINGS 


@ A unique exhibition is at present being held at the Art 

Centre, 65 East 56th Street, New York City. This fine 
display shows the work of the well-known painter and 
textile designer, Ruth Reeves. Not only does it include 
Miss Reeves’ most recent work in cotton prints, but of 
even more interest to the student or teacher of design are 
the group of paintings and drawings from which the artist 
evolved the motifs for the fabric designs. 

Soon together, these paintings and finished textiles 
present a clear view of the method and manner in which 
Miss Reeves has so successfully adapted work in one 
medium to such excellent effect in another. Also, the dis- 
‘play shows the close relationship between the fine and ap- 
plied arts. It has been said that the producer of fine arts 
thinks in terms of the importance of fine arts only, while 
those who produce applied arts work too much with their 
eyes on that field alone. This collection proves again that 
although there is certainly much difference between the 
two, fine arts are coming to have a more and more im- 
portant influence in industry. 

The paintings themselves are very modern, and good in 
color tone. They reflect an extremely intellectual attitude 
and show deep thought and study. When carried out in 
textile designs, they afford the small full sense of satis- 
faction. The designs were assembled through the courtesy 
of the Cotton Textile Institute and will be circulated as a 
traveling exhibition at the conclusion of this showing in 
the Art Centre. 

Outstanding in effectiveness of design are the textiles 
called “Homage to Emily Dickinson,” “Figures with Still 
Life,’ “Green Pastures,” and “An American Scene.” 

The first, “Homage to Emily Dickinson,” is a mid- 
Victorian design made by the artist to commemorate the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of the New England 
post. It is shown as used on cotton voile and cotton velvet 
in similar tones. The finished design was evolved by com- 
binating two original paintings, both illustrated. One is 
called “Girl at a Window,” and the other “Siamese Cats.” 
These preliminary bits that went into the textile are similar 
in spirit and execution and consequently combine beauti- 
fully in the final fabric. 

The “Still Life” showing fish, watermelon, pears, goblet, 
and carafe, was the basis and “start-off” for long lengths 
of textile called “Figures with Still Life.” The evolution 
of the idea is cleverly worked out. This design is printed 
on voile or cheesecloth in several color schemes. As shown 
at the Centre it is a seven foot pictorial pattern to be used 
as a glass curtain for French windows, preferably in a 
dining room. In this development the feeling is frankly in 
terms of the distinctly modern school of painting. 

“Green Pastures” is a most effective rendering of one 
of a landscape or vista series, and it appears to equally 
good effect on either cotton marquisette or glazed aeroplane 
cotton, with a somewhat clearer and more startling de- 
lineation in the latter. 

“An American Scene” is a striking melange of figures 
caught at various moments of their routine existence,— 
families gathered around the dining table, listening to the 
radio, fondling their children, and animal pets, marketing 
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BY BLANCHE NAYLOR 


and reading, playing chess, tennis, working at building 
a house, promenading, shopping, bathing, motoring, —a 
crowded canvas but one which has been executed with great 
exactness and one which gives a true reflection and picture 
of the days of an average American, and therefore of the 
majority life of our times. The drawing of ‘“M. H.” done 
in pen and ink, is one of the figure studies which went into 
the evolution of this pattern. 

“Katinka” is a brilliant fabric designed for the nursery, 
and composed of colorful and amusing motifs intensely in- 
teresting to children of all ages. The artist has shown the 
child’s conception of its parents, and of family activities 
and familiar surroundings. 

“Costa Rica,” printed on suva cloth, is based on ancient 
pieces of pottery from the Western Coast of Panama. 
“Manhattan” is the most contemporary in subject matter 
and in drawing, the line technique simulates an old steel 
engraving and consequently it is not dependent on sur- 
roundings of any one period. “Playboy” is an American 
sports scene composed of stylized figures against back- 
ground of motifs taken from African hunting shields. 

“Dinette” is taken from a modern architectural design 
for window panes, forming a basic motif for the entire 
fabric and it is also reminiscent of bright Normandy 
checks, especially in red and white hues. The familiar and 
often used utensils of the kitchen appear against this 
ground and lend to it great charm and gayety. 

The group as a whole is a tremendously effective 
exposition of the simplicity of Miss Reeves’ methods of 
design, and it shows to great advantage the strength of 
essentially good design motifs whether used upon one par- 
ticular ground or against radically different ones. It is - 
an especially good exhibition to be sent on circuit tour 
throughout the country since it displays so graphically the 
adaptation of the most appropriate design thoughts gath- 
ered from the most logical sources, and will thus prove an 
inspiration to students, teachers and all those interested 
in effective methods in the working out of good design. 

Perhaps in no other field of design is it possible to work 
out such a variety of stimulating ideas which at the same 
time prove practical and effective. 

One of the chief difficulties encountered in the evolution 
of really fine textile design has all too often been due to 
the fact that not only manufacturers but designers them- 
selves have approached their problems from the strictly 
utilitarian point of view, without sufficient regard for 
whether or not they are creating a really beautiful design. 
Many of the large scale producers of fabrics and the de- 
signers employed by them have asked themselves “What 
does the public want?” rather than “What would be the 
best means of interpreting the life of today in fabric design 
appropriate and suitable for its purpose?” 

The result of this faulty and incorrect approach has 
been a prevalence of fabric designs which were certainly 
not what the thinking, art-appreciative portion of the 
public wanted but which were rather what these ill- 
informed makers and designers thought they wanted. The 
trouble here has been mainly that both the designer and 


Continued on page 219 
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DINETTE 


By Ruth Reeves 


This kitchen "Still Life" painted 
by Miss Reeves was the _in- 
spiration for the textile above 
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BY RUTH REEVES 


This decorative painting was the 
beginning of a printed fabric design 
called “Katinka” which was created 
by Miss Reeves for the trade 
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TEXTILES DERIVED FROM PAINTINGS 


Continued from page 214 


the mass producers of textiles have much under-rated pub- 
lic taste in America, with the result that they sent forth 
fabrics entirely lacking in inspiration and consequently 
equally lacking in artistic and sales appeal, as well. 

A deeply felt, sincere appreciation and belief in beauty 
must be carried into the designing of textiles as well as 
into the fine arts, and a strong feeling for form, color, 
texture, mass and line, is essential to the best development 
of a good designer. 

Recognition of the limitations of the materials and 
methods which are to be used in production are of course 
necessary, since one must know what can be carried out 
successfully, what is practical, and what is not before even 
the simplest workable design can be evolved. Aside from 
this primary and essential knowledge, the fact that textiles 
are to be produced by machine should be forgotten to the 
extent that expression of the creative design thought should 
be made as complete and full as possible. 

The extremes and two opposite angles of textile design 
problems should be avoided,—those widely separated pat- 
tern types which have been designated the “lutra-mechan- 
ized” and the “childishly expressional.” It is entirely pos- 
sible to obtain ordered, systematized effects in finished 
textiles without an accompanying overpowering mechanism 
of appearance, and it is for her success in avoiding such 
mistakes and in creating realistic, and stylized effects in 
this sort of work without the stigmata of too-much-machine 
that Miss Reeves is to be congratulated. Her designs have 
the power to arouse in the observer a definite feeling, and 
emotion of appreciation for a truthful rendering of scene, 
while escaping from the crushing detail that too often 
spoils this type of design. 

It is largely in this refusal to be mastered by un- 
necessary machine effects that Miss Reeves has established 
her superior talents,—she is perhaps inspired by the in- 
dustrial spirit to a certain extent, but she does not allow 
too much genuflection to it to subdue and crush the leading 
ideas of her designs. 

One of the most important requirements in fine fabric 
design today is that it shall have great vitality, pulsating 
movement, vivacity and verve. Lacking a distinct spirit of 
motion, rhythm, and living interest, the design becomes 
dead in appearance and less than useless for its purpose. 
Dynamic devices in design for fabrics will always triumph 
over static, inert types, just as lively, interesting people 
are inevitably more attractive than those who seem in- 
different, over - nonchalant, lacking in inner excitement. 
This does not imply that all textile designs should be 
crowded with rampant action,—a feeling for restfulness 
may be induced by a design which moves at slow tempo, 
just as in music not only the lively saraband is enjoyed 
but the soothing rhythm of the largo may charm as well. 

This feeling for movement in even the straight pictorial 
effects in Miss Reeve’s work is striking, as is the design 
plan and execution, and the perfect balance in which they 
are combined. Whether an extremely delicate treatment 
or a broad effect is used, the results are uniformly good. 

Great precision and clarity are characteristic of her 
work, and the current showing is highly valuable for its 
educational value as well as for its charm in the comparison 
of motifs, the variation of treatment, and the suitability of 
design for the fabric upon which it is used. To quote a 
definition of living design, the most useful meaning given 
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to the word is “exploration, experiment, consideration of 
possibilities,” and in no branch of design is this attitude 
more to be desired than in the designing of textiles. Miss 
Reeves, while relying for foundation upon a knowledge of 
past work in the field, a recognition of tradition, has been 
one of the foremost exponents of experimentation in new 
forms, and she has been singularly successful in developing 
unusual and striking ideas in the evolution of fabric design. 


SCHOOL ACTING AND DESIGNING 
Continued from page 212 


When a childish treble informs you that “‘we are such 
stuff as dreams are made of”, and a silver-clad boy moves 
as lightly as a fawn about the silvery glades of a magic 
island, you gain a quickened sense of the truth and beauty 
of the familiar words and action. And when a chorus of 
elfin child figures crouch in a cowslip’s bell while owls cry, 
you feel with new force the exquisite conception of Ariel. 
The whole fabric of the play seems invested with an eerie 
glamour and the lines of the master playwright are en- 
dowed with fresh meaning and adroitness. 

The classes of the school are held in an unpretentious 
studio building that once was a church. Up several flights 
of stairs, at the very top, are the art rooms where children 
work at painting waves for Prospero’s island or designing 
Miranda’s gown. In a high-ceiled studio on the second 
floor the rehearsals are held, and children gravitate casually 
between the two work-shops, acting or painting as the 
occasion and their own fancies demand. Care is taken not 
to overtax the pupil’s power of concentration, but to keep 
his mood fresh and spontaneous. And emphasis is placed 
upon activity .and originality rather than on elaborate 
methods or theories. 

The correlation of subjects is so natural and logical that 
it leads to achievement in coherent wholes instead of un- 
related shreads and patches. And while the child works 
only two or four hours a week, the five months devoted to 
a single historical period allow a unity and thoroughness in 
striking contrast to much that is fragmentary and super- 
ficial in contemporary education. 

In the preparation of the Persian play, for example, the 
children began by listening to Miss Coit tell Persian folk 
tales which formed the basis of the drama. When the 
stories were finished some of the pupils wanted to make 
pictures of what they had heard. Others were fired with a 
desire to act it all out. Each child, in the beginning, played 
many parts, until it became apparent which part he played 
best. Museum visits helped the children create Persian 
characters and poses. In the studios a collection of Persian 
miniatures, manuscripts and prints was gathered for daily 
study and observation. Persian photographs were studied, 
and child models draped in Persian costumes posed for 
other children to sketch. For the dances, gestures already 
developed and practiced with Miss Coit were expanded by 
a special dancing instructor into group rhythms and panto- 
mime. The dancing was practiced to the tunes of old 
Persian folk songs played by flute and cymbals, or to the 
mere accent of drum beats or snapping fingers. 

Drawing, acting, stage and costume designing are thus 
carried along simultaneously, the sense of proportion grows 
and the whole project is kept vital and fluid. This stimulus 
results in a transforming influence in schools and theatres. 
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DECORATIVE 


PAPERS 


At the extreme left is 
a paper combining sten- 
cilled flower designs and 
crackled backgrounds 
in blues and greens 


At the immediate left is 
a combination of sten- 
cilled checks and a 
spattered background 
in reds and violets 


THEIR PREPARATION AND APPLICATION 


@ Except in the familiar envelope lining, the average 

person seldom encounters the decorative paper. These, 
as commercial products, are necessarily restricted by me- 
chanical limitations and their design seems to run in 
standardized channels. Yet, beyond the envelope lining, 
there are numerous other uses for this interesting form of 
applied design: book-bindings (the binding of Sheldon 
Cheney’s “Primer of Modern Art” is a good example), 
book and pamphlet linings, end-papers, box coverings, mats 
and backgrounds, fiaps for sketches, wrappings, and cut- 
paper pictures. 

Commercial papers, even when desirable, are not always 
obtainable so it rests with the artist to produce his own. 
This might appear to be a formidable undertaking, but 
there are several easy methods by which papers may be 
produced quickly, without the aid of any special material or 
equipment. 

The processes subsequently described offer a vast range 
of choice, and some experimentation will be necessary be- 
fore settling on any one method or combination of methods. 
Fundamentally, most of these methods are in use in some 
form of decoration, but (the author believes) they have 
never been assembled or correlated. Enumerated they are: 

1. Mottle. 2. Crackle. 3. Spatter. 4. Crumple print. 
5. Stencil. 6. “Puddle-and-squeegee”. 7. Oil-and-water. 

As tissue papers seem to give the best results, procure 
a supply of the paper used in wrapping gifts, or such as 
boys use for making kites. This should be a soft, semi- 
transparent paper, with a cold-pressed surface, and may be 
handled without difficulty in sheets of two foot dimensions. 
Colors may be oil, colored inks, dyes, tempera, poster or 
other water color, but inasmuch as water colors are easier 
to handle, it will be assumed that they are to be used, except 
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where otherwise specified. Other requisites include: a sup- 
ply of paraffine wax with a container for melting, a cheap, 
flat brush, and a bundle of clean newspapers. 

The newspapers, unless otherwise directed, are used as 
a protective covering for the drawing board or other work- 
ing surface. Henceforth no mention will be made of them 
in that connection. 

1. MOTTLE is not, in itself, a system of decoration; 
it is a variegated base or background for the application of 
crackle, spatter, stencil, or crumple print. Tissues to which 
these decorative schemes are to be applied may retain the 
original white ground, or may be tinted by applying a 
liberal wash of very thin color with a flat brush. Mono- 
chromatic grounds are made more interesting by mottling, 
that is, by blending other colors with the ground tint. While 
the primary tint is still wet, add splotches of stronger pig- 
ment at random, using either stronger value and intensity 
of the ground hue, or distinct additional hues. Analogous 
colors are very successful in this connection. The tissue 
should be laid aside to dry thoroughly, before proceeding 
with further devices. 

2. CRACKLE design is nothing more than the familiar 
batik process applied to paper, a far simpler task than its 
application to fabrics. Prepare the entire surface of the 
tissue by applying melted paraffine (kept very hot) with 
broad, sweeping strokes of the flat brush. After applying 
each brush full of wax, lift the waxed portion of the paper 
from the newspapers on which it has been placed, to permit 
the influx of air. This congeals the hot wax which has 
penetrated to the underside of the paper, and prevents its 
adhesion to the working surface. 

While the waxed paper cools, mix a small dish of color 
to a milky consistency. Crackle the waxed paper by 
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crumpling between the hands, very gently at first, and more 
firmly as the tissue loses its stiffness, taking care not to tear 
the paper. When the desired amount of crackle has been 
obtained, smooth the surface of the tissue with the hands, 
and apply the fluid color in liberal quantities. Since wax 
repels water, it is necessary to rub the color firmly into the 
crackled surface with a rather stiff brush, a piece of rag, 
or a sponge. By this time, the tissue will have acquired a 
very bedraggled appearance, in no way suggesting the 
butterfly soon to emerge from this dingy chrysalis. 

Place the moist waxed tissue on an ironing board or 
other surface protected by several thicknesses of news- 


and over it lay another double thickness of news- 


paper, 
paper. Then, with a very hot iron, press over the upper 
paper. The newspapers absorb the surplus pigment and 


moisture, and, under the heat of the iron, withdraw most 
of the wax. Repeat the operation, using fresh newspapers, 
until all of the wax has been expressed. With proper 
handling, you will have obtained a batik crackle design 
duplicating the results obtained by processing fabrics. The 
decoration is made more interesting by the addition of a 
second crackle of variant hue, or by using one or more 
applications of crackle in combination with some of the 
other processes. 

3. SPATTER the surface of a white or tinted paper, 
in much the same manner used in making ink spatter draw- 
ings. Either snap a brush charged with color over the 
paper whip-fashion, or flick the tip of the brush with the 
finger or a pencil. The size of the color dots may be regu- 
lated both by the amount of color carried in the brush, and 
by the vigor with which it is applied; they may be uniform 
in size or variegated. If a second spatter is applied while 
the first is still wet, many of the dots will blend; if the first 
spatter is allowed to dry before applying the second, the 
dots will be distinct. 

Spattered papers may achieve the brilliant, vibrant 
color of the Impressionist painters by formulating the 
prevalent color from its components. For example, if the 
prevailing color is to be violet, prepare a sheet of tissue by 
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washing in a ground of light violet (which may be mottled 
with crimson and ultamarine). Spatter the dried tissue 
lightly with dark violet, and more strongly with crimson 
and ultamarine, allowing each color to dry before applying 
the next. The result not only simulates the broken color of 
Monet, but actually zs the Pointillism of Seurat, applied to 
decoration. 

4. CRUMPLE PRINT. Fasten the tissue immediately 
before you on a drawing board. Just beyond the tissue 
place a dish of thin water-color and a six-inch square of 
cardboard fastened with thumb-tacks, to receive the color. 
Crumple a single sheet of newspaper into a compact mass 


At the extreme left 
is a paper decorated 
by crumple printing 
while the two small 
designs were made 
with oil and water 


the size of a small grape-fruit. Charge the card with a thin 
coating of color, press the crumpled ball into the color, and 
then imprint the colored ball onto the tissue. Repeat the 
operation until the tissue carries a uniform distribution of 
color and pattern, replenishing the supply of color on the 
card, as required. 

After the first imprinting has dried, other colors may 
be applied to the tissue in the same fashion. It is essential 
that the printing surface of the crumpled ball present a 
pattern of ridges and creases, rather than flat areas, these 
being maintained by occasionally re-crumpling the ball 
when absorbed moisture alters the original creasing. The 
pattern obtained by this means somewhat resembles 
roughly finished stucco. A similar effect may be obtained 
by using a dry sponge in place of the crumpled ball, or a 
small card sheathed with burlap to resemble a Japanese 
baren. 

5. STENCIL decoration necessarily involves conscious 
design and repeating pattern, and, as such, might not be 
considered consistent with the other processes described. 
But stencils, in combination with some of the other pro- 
cesses, produce such delightful results that it is desirable 
that their use be also included. 

Cut steincils from stiff paper in the ordinary manner 
and wax them with the flat brush, to render the paper 
waterproof and durable. Remove any surplus waxy hold- 
ing the stencil over an open flame and allowing the wax to 
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drip off, or by heating in an oven between the pages of an 


old magazine. Cut several repetitions of each unit, to save 
time in application. In applying the stencilled design, start 
at one of the left-hand corners of the tissue and work to the 
right of the sheet. “Key” each successive application by 
fitting one of the cut-out units of the stencil over a unit 
already painted on the tissue. 

An interesting variation may be obtained by stencilling 
the design in bold, brilliant hues and then subduing it by 
placing the tissue on a flat portable surface held inclined 
under a stream of water. Wash away enough of the surface 
pigment to render the design less distinct, dry, and press 
with a hot iron. 

Stencilled designs should be kept quite unobtrusive, for 
the decorative paper is not an end in itself, but a means to 
an end. In use, these papers are an adjunct intended to 
enhance or accentuate the appearance of the object to which 
they are applied. As such, they may be governed by Puvis 
de Chavannes’ conception of mural painting: that the paint- 
ing be considered as part of the decorated surface, rather 
than as something applied to it. 

6. “PUDDLE-AND-SQUEEGEE” is a _ descriptive 
coined word, not to be confused with ‘“‘bubble-and-squeak”’ 
(English colloquialism, meaning fried beef and cabbage; 
also vanity or false show). It derives from the description 
of paint applied to paper in puddles, with the surplus re- 
moved by means of a squeegee. 

A light-weight, absorbent bond paper, or any thin paper 
strong enough to resist the action of water and the squeegee 
may be used. Fasten the left side of the sheet to the draw- 


ing-board with several tacks, and have at hand several 


dishes of mixed color of full intensity. With a flat brush, 
apply the color at random in small pools, some of which 
should be permitted to blend, until the entire sheet is thus 
spotted. 

Before any of the pigment dries it is removed with the 
squeegee, which should be of the width of the paper and 
may be either a rubber-edged window-washer’s squeegee, 
a wooden straight-edge, a celluloid triangle, or any similar 
instrument. Holding the squeegee firmly in the right hand, 
place its edge at the left of the paper and draw slowly to 
the right, keeping an even pressure on all parts of the 
paper. As the squeegee traverses the paper it mixes the 
surplus paint, leaving sombre hues in the interstices be- 
tween the brilliant puddles. All of the surplus color must 
be removed at the first stroke, for any attempt to clear the 
paper a second time results in disturbing and deadening the 
original brilliance. 

After the paper has dried, it should be waxed and 
pressed out with the hot iron. The wax treatment, while 
imperceptible in the finished product, should be applied to 
all of the decorative papers (except those treated with oil- 
colors) regardless of whether they are crackled. It “sets” 
the color, adds brilliance and depth, eliminates wrinkles, 
and renders the surface moisture-proof. 

In color, the “‘puddle-and-squeegee” paper is reminiscent 
of Mexican feather work and is made more effective by 
adding a dark crackle. As opaque bond paper shows color 
only on one side it should be used for bindings and cover- 
ings, and such purposes as will conceal the blank side. 

7. OIL AND WATER will not mix, hence another 
decorative treatment; our operations are based on the fact 
that oil will float on the surface of water. Fill with a few 
inches of water a sink, wash-bowl, tank, or tray large 
enough to accommodate the entire area of the paper to be 
treated, which may be either bond or tissues. Have access- 
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ible all of your materials, including brushes, dishes, paper, 
tube oil-colors, turpentine, and newspapers on which to 
place the treated papers. 

Prepare about an ounce of color, well mixed, and thinned 
only with turpentine. The amount of turpentine required 
varies greatly and must be determined by experimentation, 
although a watery mixture seems to be the general rule. 
Charge a small brush full of the thin color and touch it 
gently to the surface of the water in the tank. If of the 
proper consistency, a large drop of the color will float from 
the brush and gradually spread itself over a large area. If 
the color is too thick, it forms globules which drop to the 
bottom or remain on the surface without spreading. 

When the color is judged to be of the right consistency, 
add several more drops to the water. These will spread in 
a barely perceptible film, and should cover the greater part 
(but not all) of the surface of the water. With the tip of 
the brush, gently break the larger masses of the oil-film and 
manipulate it so that it forms whorls and spots. This should 
be done rather rapidly, for certain colors have a tendency 
to “curdle”’ within the space of a few minutes. That is, the 
microscopic particles of pigment form nuclei and gather 
other particles until the surface of the water is covered 
with small, isolated clots of color, instead of a homogeneous 
film. 

When the distribution of the oil-film appears to be 
satisfactory, take a sheet of white paper, held by two 
corners, and gently place it on the surface of the water, 
taking care that no air pockets form beneath the paper. 
As soon as the entire surface of the paper rests on the 
water, grasp the other two corners and remove it before it 
starts to curl, placing it immediately on a sheet of news- 
paper to dry. Since the first paper has removed a large 
portion of the oil-film, it will be necessary to add more 
color to the water and to manipulate the film-design again, 
before treating another sheet. 
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A modern design from the Tech- 
nical High School of San Francisco, 
executed with the lithograph pencil 
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The ever fascinating American Indian 
motifs simply and appropriately used 
on shapes fitting in line and form 


AN AMERICAN INDIAN TEA-SET e— e 


— The artist who enjoys working in clay will find a wealth 

of beauty and interest in American Indian ware, espe- 
cially that of the Pueblos of pre-Discovery days. These 
people knew clay and its possibilities. Their work was not 
only artistic in its decoration; the shapes are graceful, and 
the quality of the ware is surprising to those who have not 
studied the subject. 

It is well-known that Indian potters did not use a wheel, 
but built up the walls of their ware by coiling slender clay 
ropes, and either pinching the coils into a rough design or 
smoothing them into a plain surface fit for painting. (The 
inside of all ware was smoothed.) 

A flat base was a rarity; Mimbres ware occasionally is 
flat on the bottom, but this appears to have been done by 
setting the bowl or vase down while the clay was still 
pliable, so that it was pressed in, leaving a rather concave 
bottom. Rings made of yucca fibres or some such material 
were kept, to set round-bottomed ware on; but since we of 
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today would not want to be bothered with these, the con- 
cave-bottomed ware is preferable. 

A slip of ashy-white or buff is used, and the design is 
always black on white, or black or dark red or reddish 
brown on buff. Boldly handled, these simple color-schemes 
are strikingly decorative. The colors are solid except where 
parallel lines are inserted, and no black outlines to other 
colors are used. 

All designs were drawn freehand by the Indian artists, 
but it will be found almost impossible to make such perfect 
lines without some mechanical aid. Although the original 
artists were so skilled that their work needed no revising 
(and could not be corrected, as every brush-stroke was 
permanent), the modern artist will find it best to follow 
tracings. Most careful work will not be too regular, as 
careless work would spoil the effect. Real Indian art is 
beautifully done, and does not resemble child’s work. 

A tea-set, adapted in shape and design from the early 
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Pueblo ware, would be interesting to make. The teapot 
shown was copied from an effigy bowl from the Mimbres 
River, New Mexico. As will be seen by comparison with 
the other effigy bowl figured, the spout and the flat base 
are the only differences in basic design. 

The teapot illustrated in outline was found in Arkansas. 
It is really a bowl; it has no handle, and therefore could not 
have been used for hot liquids. The shape is not particu- 
larly interesting. Teapot shapes in ancient Indian pottery 
are very rare. 

The sugar and cream bowls are almost exact replicas, in 
form and design, of a bowl from the Mimbres. A spout was 
made by adapting one of the handles. The teacup is copied 
from a ladle found in Arizona; the cup shown in outline is 
a Mimbres ladle, but this, like the teapot, is not graceful, 
while the wide base and odd handle of the cup figured are 
attractive. It will be noticed that the border design is the 
only decoration on the outside of the cup, while the butter- 
fly motif is placed inside, on the bottom. This is the rule 
in southwestern pottery: bowl shapes, unless they narrow 
to an opening smaller than the largest diameter, are dec- 
orated on the inside. When they are given a design outside, 
it is plain, and is repeated not more than about four times. 
The square, concentric circle, etc., are examples of the 
motifs used in outside decoration of bowls. 

The border design used on this tea-set is one of the 
simplest and yet most graceful Mimbres borders. It is well 
adapted to many other uses, and is equally striking when 
straightened out. 

The jug and the bowl with flanged rim shown in out- 
line are pure Indian forms. Such pieces as these and the 
effigy bowl are unusual and form charming odd pieces of 
ware. The bowl is elaborately decorated inside, as the 
figure shows; the original was done in black on white, but 
the quality of the paint or the firing produced very dark 
gray on very light gray —a striking combination. This 
shape would be clever for flowers or fruit, in which case the 
flanged rim might be decorated, the inside of the lower part 
left plain, and one of the motifs shown repeated four times 
on the outside, below the flange. These motifs are shown 
natural size. 

It is suggested that a high polish should be avoided on 
any of this ware. <A _ soft glow lends greater effect. 


Simplicity and lack of affectation in 
designing decorations as well as 
contour of pottery forms has been 
a difficult lesson for Americans 
to learn yet the Indians of the 
Southwest have given us the finest 
examples for study and inspiration 
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INDIVIDUAL 


@ It is the direct expression of childest thoughts and feel- 

ings in designs that gives to the art of school children 
its greatest appeal; for that reason each piece of work 
should be an individual interpretation, unhampered and 
unmarked by the teacher’s style. There were no weighty 
problems of technique involved, nor any elaborate color 
schemes to be puzzled over. In most cases, just the speed 
ball pen and India ink were used, with one color optionally 
chosen. As for the stimulation employed to inspire the 
children in their efforts, that illusive thing came in re- 
sponse to a.glow, a spark or some slight enthusiasm on the 
part of the children themselves. They went ahead gleefully 
creating, unhampered by prescribed laws or fundamentals. 
Naturally, in the class criticism, when corrections were 
needed, the reasons were given in terms of the art princi- 
ples. However, the changes were few and only minor ones. 

These children belonged to the Industrial Arts Depart- 
ment of Vocational High School and were of the Jewelry 
and Metal units particularly. It is a two years’ course open 
to eighth grade graduates, at the end of which a diploma 
is awarded. The art work is directly related to the trade 
with occasional diversions such as offered by the cover. 
They came from all over the city in response to an urge 
to get that which no other school offered. Dissatisfied with 
the regular high school routine, they wanted training with 
a definite objective. This marked them as a distinctive 
group. Their individual dual personalities were challeng- 
ing to their instructors, spurring them on to greater efforts. 

Many of these children were experiencing economic 
pressure, or were unhappy where they were. Others as 
“problems” were advised to go to Vocational, and they had 
come in response to that suggestion. But-the big majority 
came because they wanted to. Their designs were as dif- 
ferent as their own characteristics and just as entertaining. 
Take for instance, the one which pictures the prettiest 
teacher and the happiest children. The girl who drew that, 
was so desperately unhappy and so emotionally upset over 
home conditions that she withdrew from the group and 
rarely spoke. But she expressed her sentiments about the 
pleasantest place she knew, through her drawing. And 
the lad, who after he had returned from the hospital, con- 
tinued the insulin injections himself, although he was ever 
optimistic and cheerful at school, unconsciously allowed the 
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BY JOSEPHINE CANTIENY 


These designs for squares by pupils 
of Miss Cantieny of the Vocational 
High School of Minneapolis illustrate 
what can be done in developing the 
imagination of the pupils. The style 
and technique used in these designs 
make them well suited for reproduction 


dark foreboding cloud under which he lived to creep into 
his composition, and a little of his own discouragement, into 
the dejected attitude of the school boy, pausing reluctantly 
on the bridge before proceeding on to school. The child 
with the curved spine reflected her twisted aching body 
also in those she drew. They are painfully distorted, even 
the teacher has a slight curvature. How well she could 
draw that which she herself, felt. The pirate design was 
the product of a German-Spanish lad who had been raised 
in Mexico, mainly. He reflects his originality of thought 
in daring to think of adventure in September, instead of 
thinking of school. 

And so, throughout the class, each drawng has an enter- 
taining personality back of it. Frankness of expression 
was cultivated and allowed in the class room, even to the 
girl who insisted that she was going “to draw the ugliest 
person she could” to represent a certain teacher whom she 
felt had been “‘too naggy”. But notice, she has also drawn 
a pudgy fat boy bringing tribute. They were a fine group, 
these youngsters—so refreshing and different—with lives 
of such definite patterns in light and dark color. No art 
teacher could resist the desire to help them in making these 
patterns pleasing as possible without losing individuality. 
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A CIRCUS DESIGN 


In the two designs reproduced on this 

page and those on the preceding 

page there is evidence of decided 
differences in feeling and treatment. 

_. + + Miss Cantieny of the Vocational High 
_ «= School of Minneapolis under whose 
: direction these were made, has suc- 
ceeded in arousing an expression of 
individuality among these pupils who 

have had little or no contact with art 


HERMINE MOSSAK 


A GARDEN PANEL 


ELMA RAPP 
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MARGARET PETERSON 


SCHOOL LIFE 


A joyous and humorous interpretation 
of school scenes were used in making 
these decorative panels. They were 
designed in the classes of Miss Can- 
tieny of the Vocational High School of 
Minneapolis and represent work of 
pupils rather seriously handicapped 
in their outlook on life and school. 
The teacher aimed to give them 
design problems which would incor- 
porate not only sound design princi- 
ples but a sense of pleasure as well 


VIVIAN MICKILA 
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A DRESS SHOP 


Showing the old store 
front with the new design 


R. W. CARMACK 


DESIGNING STORE FRONTS ART TRIAD 


BY HELEN A. THRUSH 


& To make subjects real through actual experience is the 
cry of Education today. A group of art students armed 


) A JEWELRY with cameras walked slowly down a typical business street 
| of their city, stopping every few feet to exclaim, “That 
| STO RE building lacks unity. The second story is not in harmony 


with the first story, a jewelry store should express re- 

finement and expensiveness and the bright yellow front of 

The new design above this jewelry store is gaudy and cheap. The window on the 
. first floor of this grocery store is too small in comparison 

has a modern note which with the four windows on the second floor and the elaborate 
is a marked improve- ornament and carving at the top of the building is out of 
ment over the old one harmony with the rest of the building. That building is 
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A DRESS SHOP 


Showing the big improve- 
ment of the new design 


very “narrow and the narrow door and windows make it 
look even narrower,’—and click went the shutters of a 
camera as some one said, “I am going to remodel this 
building and it can be done without much labor and ex- 
pense.” The following week found these same art students 
in the art class with pencil and T-square. Those pencils 
and T-squares must have been related to Cinderella’s fairy 
godmother, for they took down an elaborate cornice here, 
widened a window there, added a little paint somewhere 
else, and the ugly Cinderella in the photograph was changed 
into a smart dress shop, an elegant jewelry store, an im- 
posing theatre. If you had asked those students about their 
enchanted pencils and T-squares, they would have told you 
it was fine proportion, good color, suitability of the design 
to the function of the building that did the magic. I like 
to call this lesson An Art Triad because it emphasizes and 
uses three important art subjects, art appreciation, design, 
and mechanical drawing. .I could also add better citizen- 
ship, better buying and selling, and a better community. 
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A THEATRE 


Below is shown the or- 
dinary old theatre and 
its smart modern front 


S. B.S.WHALTON 
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M. L. McLIN 


The accompanying illustrations were 
made in charcoal by pupils of 


Miss Thrush of Tallahassee, Florida 


MODERN PERSPECTIVE 


BY HELEN A. THRUSH 


= Today when lessons in Composition, Painting, Design, 

and even Lettering are dynamic and modern just what 
is the old-maid aunt, Perspective, going to do? This is what 
she did in one freshman class in Perspective. Being tired 
of the usual dictated subjects such as railroad tracks, tele- 
graph poles, books, and tumblers, she permitted the pupils 
to choose their own subject. An object of interesting form 
was sought and we have tacks, candles, alarm clocks, mega- 
phones, locomotives, lighthouses, etc. Even the planets 
continually whirling around in the vast universe found 
themselves in perspective. With the aid of friend Composi- 
tion the objects were arranged in rows showing now only 
their heads, now only their backs. Charcoal and large 
sheets of charcoal paper were used Just try, if you can, 
and think of this perspective as dull, dry and uninteresting! 
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To the left is rhythm repetition of 
candlesticks making perspective 
serve as a decorative factor 


Megaphones are used to introduce 
practice in ellipses in the panel below 


ELEANOR McBRIDE 


A composition using locomotives 
adds life to otherwise dull rules 


F. COMBS 
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bam = ALL-OVER DESIGNS 
IN DIFFERENT MOODS 


In each of the accompanying illustra- 
tions the student of design can de- 
tect a definite method of attack. At 
the upper left is a rather severe repe- 
tition of the motif. Below is a dynamic 
repeat in the modern manner sug- 
gesting mechanical papers while to 
the left is a free flowing all - over 
design done directly with a brush 
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NEW INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


FROM NETHERLANDS 


BY BLANCHE NAYLOR 


" The little land of Holland continues to send to thes¢ 

shores decorative objects in pottery, metals, glassware 
and textiles,—all showing the modern Dutch craftsman’s 
belief in the striking effects to be achieved by the use of 
contrasting forms and colors. 

The characteristic Delft ware and other pottery, the fine 
glass and the silverwork of the Netherlands is today being 
revivified by new applications of old designs, and there is 
also being developed a distinctively modern type of Dutch 
work in the arts and crafts which is more of a radical de- 
parture, seemingly dependent upon very few. of the tradi- 
tional rules. 

The new school of Dutch design shows the same virile, 
strong treatment in these independent, individual efforts now 
giving forward toward the creation of a definite national 
design type differing from that of the older workmen. The 
art of Holland, in the past, whether expressed in painting 
and the fine arts or in decorative products, has always been 
that which would appeal to the typical and average man in 
the street. Witness the preponderance of appeal scenes of 
home life, dining and family portrayals to be found not only 
in the painting of the famous artists such as Hals, Rem- 
brandt and Van Gogh, but to be seen too in the working out 
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of homely designs upon the old-time decorative 
potteries, tiles, fabrics, weavings and embroid- 
erles. Animal, flower and landscape subjects 
treated in a strictly pictorial manner were the 
motifs always to be found, but now, although 
these same subjects may be utilized, they are 
much more stylized and conventionalized, treated 
in a manner more appropriate for the day in 
which we live. The historic pieces may offer 
material to the younger Dutch designers, but the 
older craftsmen would scarcely recognize it as 
theirs in the finished work, since the method of 
treatment has changed completely. 

-A comparison of the historic still life pictures 
of the old masters, and of the output of artists 
working today,—a viewing together of historic 
decorative objects with those now being produced, 
shows clearly the evolution of a new and striking 
national art and a new feeling for design in both 
subject and the manner in which it is developed. 


Extremely simple but immensely effective 
decor is to be seen in the newest Dutch work,— 
a simplification of design is especially notable in 
ceramic products as well as in the silver and 
fabric design. Good proportions, a new use of 
mass and line in well harmonized effect, together 
with greatly restrained execution, are outstand- 
ing features not only of the metal work, but in 
glassware as well. In the decoration of glass the 
old Dutch rule apparently was strictly to cover 
as much of the surface as was possible with 
“festoons and all sorts of handsome lines’”’! There 
-has been a minor revolution in this craft, a 
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radical departure from the old, and too long accepted 
standards. The recent glassware designs show the simplest 
of patterns, emulating the metal work in silver. 

In textiles, the Dutch designers take many design ideas 
from Javanese sources and execute these in repeated motifs 
upon contrasted and striking backgrounds. Primitive de- 
signs also appear, based upon early decorative bits from 
this same origin, and many of these reach the apex of their 
effectiveness because of the unusual placement of entirely 
unrelated forms close together, so that the emphasis of 
their difference enhances each. 

The spirit of the older Dutch efforts in various arts was 
directed more toward the sensuous and full-blown effects 
than is the new type of work. Today’s craftsmen capture 
a feeling for chaste restraint in their designs. These artists 
of the new school are making and finding their own senti- 
ments for expression, rather than copying the time worn 
traditions, methods and subject matter of their predecessors. 

In the past Holland established for herself a tremendous 
influence in the realm of artistic accomplishment, and it is 
apparent in the work now being put forth that significant 
changes have come about, with newly established standards. 
Naturally, this small land could scarcely remain untouched 
by all the renewed activity in decorative art going on all 
about. 

Much of the decorative design produced in Holland at 
present is largely touched by the art of Java. Exhibitions 
of Javanese art subjects are frequent and these have had 
decidedly strong effect upon the work of the younger Dutch 
designers. What are indirectly Oriental touches are thus 
to be found translated into the new Dutch art idiom. 

There is an increased use of symbolism, with almost 
mystical motifs appearing in many fields of design. Forms 
are yet treated in a broad manner, with scant regard for 
unnecessary detail. More and more stimulating ideas are 
being brought forth, and although many of the modern 
craftsmen still take thoughts from the minor everyday ob- 
jects of life about them, they interpret and translate these 
in the light of a new freedom from too restraining rules. 

All in all, as seen in the pieces here illustrated, Dutch 
design remains sound and vigorous as always with the 
additional excellence brought about by more highly imagina- 
tive effects and a renewed interest and zest in experiment. 


DECORATIVE PAPERS 


Continued from page 223 

The treated paper should bear a delicately marbled pat- 
tern of whorls and swirls, lace-like spots and broken 
masses, which in some cases resemble enlarged microphoto- 
graphs of plant or germ cells. The pattern varies with the 
nature and composition of the pigment, the viscosity of the 
oil and turpentine vehicle, and the manner in which the 
oil-film has been arranged. Dark, unsightly spots result 
from too much oil in the tube colors, too much turpentine, 
or from incomplete mixing. White spots or patches are the 
result of air-bubbles between the paper and the water. 

When the paper has dried, smooth it with a hot iron, but 
do not attempt any wax treatment. The ironed paper may 
be printed again with a second or third color; likewise, it is 
possible to apply two or more colors to the water at once, 
but the procedure must be determined by trial and error, 
to fit the individual case. 

Mr. Charles Chapman, N.A., has achieved some remark- 
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able paintings, and illustrations based on the oil-and-water 
technique. Working on water-color paper with the abstract 
forms of the oil-film print as a basis for a suggested com- 
position, he adds film-colors where required, and removes 
undesirable portions by erasure. As the composition ap- 
proaches concrete, recognizable form, detail and definition 
are added with a brush, as in ordinary water-color painting. 

The application of the decorative paper is a matter of 
individual choice and expediency. In addition to the pre- 
viously mentioned uses there are undoubtedly many others 
that will suggest themselves. 

In mounting paper on such objects as book-covers or 
boxes, cut the paper slightly larger than the area to be 
covered and trim off the excess after application. Paper 
mounted with liquid adhesive should be firmly smoothed out 
with a squeegee to remove the surplus adhesive, and where 
possible, should be pressed with a hot iron before the 
adhesive dries. 

The crackled tissues lend a very attractive appearance 
to an otherwise uninteresting booklet or pamphlet when 
bound, folded quarto, between the cover and the text mat- 
ter. It will be noticed that the painted tissues have a right 
and wrong side, consequently the unpainted side should be 
folded inward. 

Lined envelopes may be made with the use of a templet 
of the required specifications cut from thin metal or stiff 
paper. Place the decorative paper over the envelope paper, 
and over that the templet. Cut away the excess, or tear it 
away if a “deckle” edge is desired. Apply a drop of adhesive 
to each of the four flaps, to hold the decorative paper in 
place. Place in position another templet of the dimensions 
of the inside of the envelope, fold over the side and bottom 
flaps, and paste together. When the adhesive on the en- 
velopes has dried, compress them in a letter-press or be- 
neath a stack of books. Envelope paper should be selected 
to match the contents; charcoal, pastel, and light-weight 
drawing papers are excellent for this purpose. 

It cannot be truthfully said that the results obtained by 
the foregoing methods are entirely the result of chance, and 
as such, antithetical to the orthodox conception of design. 
Form, whether it be crackle, crumple, spatter or whatnot, 
may be in some degree regulated by the artist, in size, 
shape, and distribution. Color is entirely within the 
artist’s control, and the success or failure of his efforts 
rests as much on the judicious choice of color as on any 
other factor. 

With this latter point in mind, the author suggests that 
if the preparation of these papers be incorporated in an 
educational program, the color rather than the design class 
would be the more appropriate milieu. 

One of the world’s greatest artists was not averse to 
employing the element of chance in design, and his pro- 
cedure suggests another decorative possibility. Quoting 
E. F. Strange: “Hokusai . . . was ordered to display his 
powers before the Shogun Iyenari in a sort of competition 
with Bunchs. After drawing a number of ordinary themes 
Hokusai prepared a great roll of paper, and with a brush 
or broom, traced thereon the curves of a mighty river. 


Then, dipping the feet of a cock in orange-red, he allowed: 


the bird to walk over his design, and so brought to the mind 
of all his beholders the famous river Tatsuta, with maple 
leaves of autumn floating on its stream. Bunchsd ac- 
knowledged himself vanquished, and henceforth the fame 
of Hokusai was established in the eyes of the people.” 
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